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diverted a large part of his attention from missionary
effort in engineering:   the workshop venture had fallen
into some disfavour, and when he resigned the Professor-
ship it was said that the University would have been glad
to drop the whole thing, had that been possible.   Fortu-
nately for me it was not.   On the advice of John Hopkin-
son I offered myself as a candidate and (doubtless also
on his advice) I was accepted.    I was a stranger, but
Cambridge took me in with a dispassionate readiness
which was as gratifying as it was surprising.    Soon the
department acquired a laboratory, through the generosity
of donors, and a Tripos, through the large-mindedness of
the University.    It flourished exceedingly ;  the number
of students increased at an embarrassing rate.   A much
needed addition of space was provided in 1899 when a
wing was built in memory of John Hopkinson, the gift
of his widow and surviving children.   When I left it in
1903 it was already the nucleus of a big school.    My
successor was Bertram Hopkinson, F.R.S., the eldest son
of John;   in his reign the growth continued and the
reputation of the school both for teaching and research
was much enhanced.   Near the end of the war, to the
grave loss of science, he was killed, while flying: the
Professorship then passed to its present holder, Charles
Inglis, F.R.S., who had been my pupil.   In his able hands
the school developed so overwhelming a post-war activity
as to need removal to far more ample quarters.    A great
new laboratory has been built, and the numbers are now
larger than those of any other English engineering school.
From the Cambridge Professorship I was uprooted, very
unexpectedly, in 1903.    The Admiralty were about to
introduce what was called the new Scheme of Naval
Education.   Lord Selborne, then First Lord, who with
the late Lord Fisher (then Sir John) was promoting the
scheme, asked me to come and advise about some of the
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